THE SUN.

face through a portion of the sun's atmosphere which
is at the moment especially agitated, while the parts
where the details of the granulation are clear and well
defined are those which, at the moment, are covered
by an atmosphere unusually quiet and homogeneous.
These regions are continually interchanging with each
other, just as areas of storm and fine weather sweep over
the surface of the earth, but with inconceivably greater
swiftness.

It is not, however, certain that the disturbed por-
tions of the solar atmosphere, which produce the in-
distinctness in question, lie near the sun's surface. It
may be that they are high up, and it would not be an un-
reasonable conjecture to suppose that the streamers and
luminous masses of the corona may be concerned in the
phenomenon; it is almost certain that any great aggrega-
tion of chromospheric matter would modify the appear-
ance of whatever might be situated beneath it. The
simple fact is, of course, that we are looking down upon
the granules and other features of the sun's surface, not
through an atmosphere shallow, cool, and quiet like the
earth's, but through an envelope of matter, partly gase-
ous and partly, perhaps, pulverulent or smoke-like, many
thousand miles in depth, and always most profoundly
and violently agitated.

But, if there Jiappens to be a well-formed group of
spots upon the solar surface, they will be sure to claim
the attention of one who, for the first time, looks at the
sun through the telescope, quite to the exclusion of
everything else. The umbra, with its central nuclei,
and overlying bridges, veils, and clouds; the penumbra,
with its delicate structure of filaments and plumes; the
surrounding facute and the agitated surface of the pho-
tosphere in the whole neighborhood of the disturbance ;